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or grins J knew were those I beheld. Before that ten-year 
term closed, I was one of the chipmunks of the town. I've 
degenerated still further since. Not long ago, Miss Lowell 
dubbed me the buffoon of poetry. I'm happy she didn't dub 
me the king. Kingship was destined for William; and the 
job of supervising the material universe for Wood row. Con- 
sider how glum those gentlemen are. 

We are saving money by going west. Rubbers, umbrellas, 
overcoats, sweaters and the like are not needed in California. 
The money we save will pay part of the fare; the balance 
we eke out of making sounds. We'll send you a thought 
from the Pacific. The water's fine from April on ; and it 
doesn't come from the sky. With the Sierra snows, a last 
reminder of winter and winter thinking, we'll be down 
among the oranges. And we send you a sunny invitation 
to drop your belongings and join us. 

Alfred Kreymbiirt) 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

Some discussion has occurred recently in London on the 
subject of "pure English." The occasion was the publica- 
tion of a book on English Homophones by the poet laureate, 
and of a book on Spoken and Written English by Doctor 
Bradley. Only an expert philologist is competent to criticize 
these two books minutely, but words are to a poet what 
colors and sounds are to a painter and musician; his lan- 
guage can scarcely be a matter of indifference, even to the 
successful professional poet. 
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What is pure English? And, supposing this were dis- 
covered, would the American writer of today desire to use 
it? We in England do not find it easy to say exactly what 
constitutes pure English, since different pronunciations and 
usages exist in the various sections of our people as well 
as dialects in remote country places in Wales, Ireland and 
Scotland. Even if these differences are ignored we have 
only a sort of "class prejudice" to determine what consti- 
tutes pure English. The pure English of the "bourgeoisie" 
may, for all I know, be rank Cockney to the ear of sensitive 
Americans; yet, if English people of that sort ever think 
about their language at all, it is certain that the majority 
are convinced that theirs is the right and only pure usage. 
Literary men are not much better; they have only their 
instinct as a criterion and that is fallible. 

And "American English?" There are few American 
books, especially those written by American professors of 
English, which do not immediately announce the country 
of their origin by their use of our common tongue. The prob- 
lem is briefly this: Are Americans to write the language 
they speak, which is slowly but inevitably separating itself 
from the language of England, or are they to write a de- 
vitalized idiom learned painfully from books or from a dis- 
creet frequentation of London literary cliques? The answer 
may seem obvious, but the difficulty is complicated by a fact 
which I can make most plain from a personal experience. 
The only young man I know who satisfies me that he speaks 
and writes pure English — the ideal pure English of England 
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— is an American. There is no indication in his speech or 
his writings that he has lived most of his life in the United 
States; nor has he a trace of the Cockney or of that un- 
speakably offensive "Oxford manner" which mar the speech 
of most Englishmen. Unless I assume that this man is an. 
unique exception, which seems absurd, I can only conclude 
that the purest English is that of a rather rare type of 
cultivated American. 

Language is made by the people; it is only fixed by 
writers and orators. When language, especially that of 
poetry, is too far removed from that of the people, it be- 
comes conventional and hieratic, like church Latin; or 
languid and degenerate, like modern official French poetry. 
When language is conventionally used by writers it becomes 
burdened with cliches and dead phrases. If American sol- 
diers, newspapers and popular novels are evidence, it is clear 
that the American people is evolving a new language, full 
of vigorous and racy expressions. In spite of the phenomenon 
of the "pure-English" American, mentioned above, I am 
compelled to believe that the majority of his countrymen use 
an idiom which differs considerably from that which he 
employs and from that to which I am accustomed. Whit- 
man wrote a language which is intelligible to all English- 
men (far more so than that of James) ; but it seems to us 
inaccurate, harsh and crude, for all its vigor and occasional 
rare beauty. The language of. the American people — judg- 
ing from a comparison between newspapers of the Civil 
War and of today — has altered considerably in fifty years, 
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so that a modern Whitman would write a language almost 
needing a glossary for Englishmen. Contemporary 
American poets use this popular language merely for comic 
effect or for purposes of sentimentality; most of them, since 
they are cultivated and rather literary, are careful to use 
a speech which is as well understood here as in America. 
Yet even in their writings there is a conception of the lan- 
guage which differs from ours. Almost all the American 
poets in The New Poetry anthology seem to have a feeling 
for words which differs from that of the English. In the 
works of Miss Lowell, for example, there are few usages 
which an Englishman would not be prepared to defend ; 
yet there is an Americanism in her language, indefinable 
but unmistakable. Miss Lowell will, I think, recognize 
this as one of the excellencies of her work; she is, however, 
too well versed in classic English literature to have any 
but a faint trace of the quality I am trying to describe. 
It is more marked in Mr. Carl Sandburg, and still more 
marked in American prose; for even American literary- 
criticism is a little difficult to understand, and new novels 
are bewildering with vigorous but incomprehensible ex- 
pressions. 

Englishmen of letters and literary journalists may pub- 
lish their exhortations and practice their refinements; in 
vain — a vast and increasingly articulate part of the English- 
speaking and English-writing world will ignore them. 
Another century may see English broken into a- number of 
dialects or even different languages, spoken in Canada, 
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Australia, South Africa, the United States and England. 
The result may eventually be similar to the break-up of 
Latin. The triumph of any one of these languages will 
be partly a matter of commercial and military supremacy, 
and partly a matter of literary supremacy. Even when that 
literary supremacy is unreservedly conceded to Sidney, Ot- 
tawa or Chicago, a knowledge of the idioms of Shakespeare 
and Henry James will, I like to feel, still be considered 
necessary for all good writers. Richard Aldington 

Postcript. The last number of Les Marges, a French 
literary fortnightly edited by M. Eugene Montfort, which 
reached me a few days after this note was written, contains 
an interesting article by M. Jean Catel, La Poesie ameri- 
caine d'aujourd'hui. He mentions the excellent work which 
has been done by Poetry and comments on the writings of 
Whitman, Miss Lowell, Mr. Sandburg, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Masters and H. D., whom he calls "la plus 
par j ait e artiste de tous." His article contains a long dis- 
cussion of the very subject which I have touched on here, 
and I find that several of his conclusions are identical with 
mine. He is convinced that within a reasonable time a 
new, vigorous language will be developed in America as the 
medium of expression for its literature. R. A. 

ART AND EIFFEL TOWERS 

The refined American tourist, and even the ordinary one. 
in Paris, believes it distinguished to confound the Eiffel 
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